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Apprenticeship Moves Ahead 


By CLara M. Beyer, Assistant Director, Division of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor 


KILLED workers have become the Nation’s 
foremost strategic resource. Under the im- 
pact of the defense program, a crying need has 
developed for highly trained workers in such in- 
dustries as aircraft, machine tools, and ship- 
building. The country is thus forcibly reminded 
that industry still depends on the skilled me- 
chanic and that it has failed to provide sufficient 
training in years past. And that is true even of 
the industries whose final product rolls off an 
assembly line. The automobile industry, for 
example, is dependent upon its toolmakers, pat- 
trnmakers, machinists, bench hands, and bench 
mechanics. 

Apprenticeship is the best way to train these 
all-round, skilled mechanics. There is, to be 
sure, widespread and pressing need for certain 
types of short-term training to develop workers 
killed not in any whole trade but in a single 
occupation, or the operation of a single machine. 
But the short-term training programs in no way 
duplicate nor should they obscure the need for 
apprenticeship training in a number of skilled 
trades which require at least 2 years—and in 
many cases 4 or 5 years—to learn. 

Young people interested in learning a skilled 
trade have a much better chance of getting a 
ound training today than they would have had 
2years, or even 1 year, ago. Principles of sound 
‘pprenticeship are taking hold; most notably, 
ipprenticeship programs are being launched in 
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the manufacturing industries. Until national 
defense took over the industrial scene, appren- 
tice training programs were restricted almost 
entirely to the building trades. 

The pressure of defense suddenly awakened 
both national consciousness and management 
alertness to the need of long-range training pro- 
grams. Plants felt shortages in certain vital 
skills. Many plants found they could not add a 
needed second or third shift because of a lack 
of skilled mechanics or because of a shortage of 
supervisory personnel. Both shortages stemmed 
from a neglect of training in past years. On 
the other hand, plants which had been doing a 
real job of apprentice training were able to ex- 
pand vigorously and with fewer growing 
pains. 

The industries in which needs for skilled 
labor have been most dramatic—machine tools 
and machinery, aircraft, shipbuilding—have 
naturally been those in which apprenticeship 
has made the most rapid strides in the past 
year. To meet industry’s demand for techni- 
cal and promotional service in these fields, the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, national 
advisory board for the promotion of sound 
standards of training, has put on its staff na- 
tional specialists in each of these industries. 
These specialists supplement the general work 
of the Committee’s rapidly expanding regional 
field staff. 
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How these apprenticeship experts work with 
industry—particularly with defense plants— 
may best be illustrated by a case story, one 
which shows the experience of hundreds of 
plants. 


Tue Story or OnE Puant 


The L. G. Banner Co. was expanding rapidly, 
trying to catch up with a mounting backlog of 
orders for machine tools. Now it was really 
feeling the pinch for more machinists. “AI- 
most impossible to get them,” said the personnel 
manager. Everywhere it was the same story. 
Skilled men could no longer be obtained in the 
open market. But training was an almost un- 
tapped resource. The latent power of the 
American workman was there to be developed. 

The company decided that it was high time 
to set up an in-plant training program. One 
part of that program would be to “upgrade” 
the workers of varying degrees of skill already 
employed in the plant. The other part of 
the program would be a sound plan of 
apprenticeship. 

After the company had called the regional 
office, a representative of the Apprenticeship 
Section of the United States Department of 
Labor met with management officials and with 
representatives of the union and reviewed the 
whole situation: Present and future needs of 
the plant for manpower; what other plants 
were doing to train men; how apprenticeship 
actually contributes to production from the 
start, and contributes increasingly from then 
on; standards for selecting apprentices; what 
processes to teach, in what order, and how much 
time should be given to each process; what 
related class work to give. 

Management officials and the apprenticeship 
field man went over the trades in the plant 
which called for training through apprentice- 
ship, floor space and supervisors available to 
do the training, and a host of other practical 
questions. They looked over sets of appren- 
ticeship standards already in successful opera- 
tion elsewhere—schedules of job processes and 
job advancement—ways and means of grading 
the experience of men already employed in the 
plant—methods of enlisting employee coopera- 
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tion through a joint apprenticeship committee, 

The company set up a joint apprenticeship 
committee in the plant, composed of an equal 
number of management and union representa. 
tives. The joint committee met in real give. 
and-take sessions to work out the practical cop- 
tent of the training program; the ratio of ap- 
prentices to skilled workers; wages and hours 
of the apprentices to be hired. The company 
took up its recommendations and put the whole 
plan in writing. And the Banner apprentice- 
ship program was well on its way, training the 
men desperately needed by the plant and by 
the country. 


FreperAL CoMMITTEE ON APPRENTICESHIP 


This story shows one aspect of the work of 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, and 
of the Apprenticeship Section, which is a part 
of the Division of Labor Standards of the 
United States Department of Labor. The 
Committee itself is composed of outstanding 
employer and labor-union representatives, with 
a representative each from the United States 
Office of Education, the National Youth Admin- 
istration, and the Department of Labor. Its 
function is to crystallize broad policies of ap- 
prentice training and promote their use in 
industry. 

National standards for apprenticeship are 
useful only as they help management and labor 
themselves in the promotion and setting up of 
the right sort of training plans. Further help 
in promotion and in setting approved standards 
is provided by the State apprenticeship coun- 
cils, now functioning in 24 States. These 
councils bring together employer and employee 
spokesmen, along with representatives of State 
vocational education and State labor depart- 
ments. 

During their 1941 legislative sessions, 4 
States passed basic apprenticeship laws, mak- 
ing a total of 15 States that have such laws. 

A State apprenticeship act does not auto- 
matically produce an actively functioning 


State program. The gap may be due to lack 
of appropriations and special personnel. There 
are still only eight States that have a full-time 
director of apprenticeship and two States that 
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employ a part-time director. However, when 
one recalls that the Federal Apprenticeship Act 
was passed as recently as 1937, one sees that 
the States are making sure progress. 
Cooperation, Nor Coercion 

Apprenticeship uses the democratic approach 
of bringing employer and labor groups together 
to work out their problems with the technical 
aid of Government experts on a National basis, 
on a State basis, in the local community, and 
in the plant itself. 

Management has the initiative, but labor’s 
stake is equally vital. Management is looking 
for trained workers for the years ahead ; it must 
launch the plans and hire the apprentice work- 
ers. Labor wants to pass on its skilled crafts- 
manship to the next generation of workers; at 
the same time it must safeguard the standards 
and the welfare of the skilled men already 
trained. 

Joint committees, at the local, State, and 
National levels, carry through this common pur- 
pos. In developing their standards and in 
setting up specific plant programs for appren- 
ticeship, management and labor call upon the 
experience and pooled information of appren- 
ticeship experts, vocational-education special- 
ists, and employment-service representatives. 

The procedure is voluntary all the way 
through. This may seem slow and cumbersome. 
But it is a method which will work—even if it 
has taken the Nation’s grave emergency to bring 
the need home. 

Results can be seen, most notably, in the 
growth in the number of approved apprentice- 
ship plays in individual manufacturing estab- 
lishments. There were a scant 22 such plans in 
June 1940; by August 1941 there were 356 plans 
in individual manufacturing establishments. 
The total number of approved plans of all types 
jumped during the year from 521 to 975. In 
many of these approved plans numerous manu- 
facturing establishments are included under a 
single plan; for instance, in Houston approxi- 
mately 25 plants operate under a single set of 
approved standards. 

During the past year apprenticeship plans, 
under standards approved by Federal and State 


apprenticeship bodies, have been adopted by 
such outstanding firms as these: Vultee Aircraft, 
Bendix Radio, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery, Yale & Towne, American Bridge, Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding, New York Shipbuild- 
ing, Todd-Bath Iron Shipbuilding, American 
Cyanimide, Colorado Fuel & Iron, Remington 
Arms. 


Tue Prospective APPRENTICE 


Now for a practical question: What advice 
can one give the boy who may want to become 
an apprentice ? 

To begin with, a boy should have completed 
at least the first 2 years of high school, and he is 
better off, as a rule, if he has completed all 4 
years. He must be at least 16 years of age, 
preferably 18. 

He ought to know that apprenticeship is a 
long and serious undertaking. The shortest ap- 
prenticeable trade requires 2,000 hours—or 2 
years—to learn; many trades require 4 or 5 
years. Most of his training the apprentice of 
course gets in the plant; that is where the work 
is done, and that is where it must be learned. 
A few hours each week are spent in related 
school work; this has its practical side in the 
needs of his chosen trade, but it should go 
further, with the design of making the appren- 
tice a better-rounded man and citizen. 

All this adds up to a fairly rigorous, serious- 
minded period of training. The young appren- 
tice may see other boys he knows going into 
jobs on the assembly line and making higher 
wages than he is earning—with no obligation 
to study at night! But he is learning a trade 
he will use all his life—and if the training is 
sound, it will be for no blind-alley work. 

As for wages, the apprentice will soon pass 
those who have gone into work requiring less 
skill. He begins at about one-fourth the jour- 
neyman’s wage; as he advances in skill and re- 
sponsibility, his pay goes up accordingly, until 
toward the close of his apprenticeship, he should 
be making about three-fourths of the journey- 
man’s pay. Over the whole period, he should 
average about half the skilled man’s wages. 

To become an apprentice, a boy must first 
get a job as an apprentice. The major clearing 
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house for information on jobs is the State em- 
ployment service. The public employment office 
should have information on apprenticeship pro- 
grams in local plants, and it may refer the boy 
to an opening. At many local public employ- 
ment offices, moreover, the boy may receive vo- 
cational-aptitude tests which will help him de- 
cide whether he is really fitted to become a 
machinist or carpenter or electrician or air- 
line mechanic. 

Teachers of vocational courses in the high 
school may be able to help the boy in making 
up his mind about his life work. Labor unions 
will also have information on apprenticeship 
plans in their own trades or industries. If the 
boy’s father is in the skilled trades or in a plant 
which has an apprenticeship plan he can help 
considerably. 

If the boy is in a town where there is no pub- 
lic employment office, he should write to his 
State labor department for information. 

Apprenticeship involves an agreement be- 
tween apprentice and employer. The best agree- 
ment, in any dealing, is a written agreement. 
The best apprenticeship agreement is one which 
is put into a definite indenture signed by the 
apprentice and his parents on the one hand, and 
the employer on the other. 

Employers have found that if they have writ- 
ten agreements, exactly defining the respons- 
ibility of each party, the apprentice is much 
likelier to finish his period of apprenticeship. 





The agreement should describe the trade to 
be learned and set forth clearly such things as 
the schedule of processes and the order in which 
the apprentice is to be taught them, the hours to 
be worked and the wages to be paid, and the 
steps by which the apprentice’s pay is to go up 
as he gains skill and experience. It should pro- 
vide for related school work. It should include 
a probationary period, during which either 
party may call off the agreement. 

These are some of the things the boy who 
wants to enter a skilled trade, and his family, 
should know. After that, if they think the 
idea is worth while, it is up to him to land a 
job as an apprentice. 

* * * * * 

More and more young men will want to 
know these things, as the skilled trades con- 
tinue to call for trained hands and minds. 
With many years of neglect of training to 
make up for, the country still does not have 
half enough apprentices to meet all industrial 
demands. 

Emergencies throw a new light on long- 


standing needs. Defense has not created the ' 


problem of training, but it has deepened and 
dramatized it. Today, while the Nation mans 
the machines for production, a production so 
immediate and so engulfing that few of us 
realize its magnitude, we need both to make up 
for lost time in training workers, and to build 
hard and strong for the future. 
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Child Labor and the Defense Emergency 


By Exxia Arvitia Merritt 
Industrial Diwision, U. 8S. Children’s Bureau 


“Factory whistles blowing, men at work 
again,” might be this country’s 1941 slogan. 
Hundreds of thousands of new jobs have 
opened up under the national-defense pro- 
gram—hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
persons have been put to work. Federally 
sponsored technical courses in schools and col- 
leges are training thousands of youths for jobs 
in defense industries. Young people as well 
as adults are sharing in this increase in em- 
ployment. It is important to consider what 
has been, and what will be, the total effect of 
this resurgence of employment opportunity 
upon the most valuable resource of the Na- 
tion—its children and youth. 

It is fully recognized, as the President said 
in his Labor Day statement, that “there must 
be full and uninterrupted production of the 
weapons and materials needed for our protec- 
tion and needed also by the nations engaged 
in opposing those who would do away with 
the liberty and happiness of free peoples all 
over the world.” But it is recognized too, as 
the President has also emphasized, that “Later 
we shall need men and women of broad under- 
standing and special aptitudes to serve as 
leaders of the generation which must manage 
the post-war world.”? In other words, “total 





1Total civil mnonagricultural employment in August 
amounted to 39,542,000, which was 1,166,000 above the 
August 1929 level and an increase of 3,640,000 workers since 
August 1940. From July to August employment increased 
by 261,000, July being the fifth consecutive month in which 
employment exceeded all previous levels. (Press Release 
(12763), Office of the Secretary, Department of Labor, Sep- 
tember 30, 1941.) Job placements by public employment 
offices during May topped the half-million mark for the first 
time since January 1936, a month in which, moreover, the 
greater part of the placements were on public works and 
work-relief projects. The 500,100 jobs filled in May 1941 
were 13 percent above April and 43 percent above May 1940. 
(Monthly Labor Review, August 1941, p. 420.) 

“Letter to American College Publicity Association, July 
22, 1941. 


defense” means not only stepping up produc- 
tion of material supplies to provide for today’s 
needs; it means also safeguarding the Nation’s 
future strength by constant and increasing pro- 
tection of the health, education, and social wel- 
fare of the young people in whose hands the 
future of our Nation lies. 

In working for this protection of the health, 
education, and social effectiveness of youth, the 
problems of child labor demand two differing 
approaches, the first in regard to the employ- 
ment of children under 16, and the second in 
regard to the employment of boys and girls of 
16 and 17 years. For a number of years public 
opinion in this country has been developing 
toward the conviction that the years of a child’s 
life up to 16 should be devoted to physical, 
mental, and social growth rather than to full- 
time wage earning. On the other hand, the 
entrance of 16- and 17-year-old boys and girls 
into industry has been generally recognized as 
permissible and often advantageous, provided 
they are given the benefit of vocational counsel 
and suitable placement and are guarded against 
unfavorable working conditions. Yet when 
present sources of information are examined, 
an upward trend in employment is evident for 
both workers under 16 years of age and those 
16 and 17 years of age, though much more 
accentuated for the latter group. 

“Straws show which way the wind blows,” 
and evidences from various parts of the coun- 
try indicate this upward swing in the number 
of young persons at work, particularly in areas 
where defense production has taken older 
workers from their former jobs. The children 
under 16 are going chiefly into nonfactory jobs, 
for instance, in delivery work, for news distrib- 
uting agencies, and in stores—employment on 
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the whole less subject to regulation than fac- 
tory work. However, where not prevented by 
a 16-year minimum-age standard, some chil- 
dren are going into local manufacturing indus- 
tries. For instance, reports came to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau this summer that some canning 
establishments were increasing their use of 
younger workers, even under 16 years, whereas 
formerly they had employed chiefly older girls. 

There is evidence also that in some localities 
where considerable pressure on the labor sup- 
ply exists, there may be a drift into employ- 
ment that is illegal for these children. Reports 
are already coming of difficulty in enforcing 
school-attendance and child-labor requirements 
because children are picking up jobs which they 
could not fill legally but which are open and 
tempt them to leave school. This is found par- 
ticularly in areas where there has been great 
expansion in employment so that jobs are easy 
to find. There has also been an unusual de- 
mand for child labor in agriculture, and in 
some localities there has been a tendency to 
retard the opening of schools or to excuse 
children from attendance for this work. 

Many of the new jobs for 16- and 17-year- 
old minors are in manufacturing industries, if 
such work is available in the locality, though 
the actual increase appears to be greater in re- 
tail and wholesale trade and various service 
occupations. An example of the situation in 
manufacturing is afforded by figures for Ohio, 
where, in the month of July 1941, certificates 
for manufacturing industries were issued for 
more than 500 minors 16 and 17 years of age. 
These minors were going into a wide variety of 
jobs in machine shops, furniture factories, shoe 
factories, manufacturing of machine tools, can- 
neries, garment factories, airplane factories, 
and cash-register manufacturing. Some were 
doing clerical or assembly work, or were in such 
jobs as inspecting and packing, but many were 
machinists’ helpers or machine operators, or 
were engaged in other direct productive work. 

Three measuring rods are available to ob- 
tain an over-all picture of the trend of employ- 
ment of young persons under 18 years of age 
throughout the country, whether or not in areas 
where defense industries are concentrated—(1) 





the 1940 decennial census returns; (2) records 
of the numbers of employment certificates js. 
sued, these certificates being required in most 
States for children going to work; and (3) fig- 
ures for placements of young persons * by public 
employment offices. 

As pointed out in the article entitled, “The 
Census Counts the Child Workers of the Coun- 
try,” in the September 1941 issue of Tue Cum, 
a considerable reduction between 1930 and 1940 
in the employment of children, particularly of 
those under 16, is indicated by the United States 
census reports. These reductions were due to 
various social forces operating in the decade. 
reflected to some extent in State and Federal 
legislation, as well as to lack of employment 
opportunity. But the picture has radically 
altered since March 1940 when the census was 
taken, and employment of young persons is in- 
creasing with increased employment of older 
workers. 

Reports of employment certificates, which 
must be obtained under most State laws for 
minors going to work, serve to picture roughly 
the trends in employment of young persons 
from year to year. Since 1920 these reports 
have been collected by the Children’s Bureau 
from an increasing number of localities through 
cooperation with State and local officials 
throughout the United States, and at the close 
of the calendar year 1940 they were being re- 
ceived from 42 States, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii. As is indicated by these reports, 
the number of minors between 14 and 18 years 
of age leaving school for work, taking the group 
as a whole* began to increase in 1940, follow- 
ing a decline in 1939 over the 2 years previous, 
and has continued to rise more steeply in 1941. 

As to 14- and 15-year-old children, reports of 
certificates permitting children to leave school 


® These figures are collected by the Bureau of Employment 
Security, Social Security Board, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

*In the comparison of certificates issued for children 14 
and 15 years of age leaving school for work in 1939 with the 
corresponding number in 1940, only States are included where 
the legal standards were similar in the 2 years, that is, 
where the minimum age for employment under State law was 
not raised to 16 during the period; if figures for New Jersey, 
where the minimum age for employment was raised to 16 in 
1940 are included, the figures for 1940 show a slight decrease 
from those for 1939. 
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for work, issued in the first 6 months of 1940 
and the first 6 months of 1941, indicate that 
where the State law permits such employment 
for children under 16, their employment was on 
the increase in the 1941 period. In 29 States * 
and the District of Columbia, where the mini- 
mum age for employment during school hours 
was the same in both years, 2,355 first regular 
certificates were issued for 14- and 15-year-old 
boys and girls in the first 6 months of 1941 as 
compared with 1,236 in the corresponding 
period of 1940, an increase of nearly 100 per- 
cent. On the other hand, in the one State (New 
Jersey) where the law was amended to raise 
the basic minimum age for employment from 
14 to 16, only 2 children of these ages left school 
for work in the first 6 months of 1941, whereas 
1265 had done so in the corresponding period 
of 1940 before the new law went into effect. 
Boys and girls of 16 and 17 during this period 
were going to work in much larger numbers. 
Early in the spring of 1941 evidence of this in- 
crease was noted in reports received by the Bu- 
reau from local certificate-issuing officials co- 
operating in the enforcement of the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act.® 
So rapid was the increase in the number of cer- 
tificates requested that these officials were find- 
ing it impossible to meet the demand without 
additional staff. Incomplete reports from 13 
States? and the District of Columbia, where 
certificates for minors of 16 and 17 years are re- 
quired under State law, show in round numbers 
79,000 certificates issued in the first 6 months of 
1941 as compared with 30,000 in the first 6 





5These States are Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Tennessee, with a 14- 
year minimum-age standard; Maine and Michigan, with a 
15-year minimum-age standard; Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and West 
Virginia, with a 16-year minimum-age standard but permitting 
exemptions under certain conditions; and Montana, with a 
16-year minimum age for work in factories. For some of these 
States reports are not State-wide but cover only certain cities. 

*In most States, State certificates issued under the State 
law by these officials are accepted as proof of age under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

TAlabama, Connecticut, Ohio, Georgia, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. For some of these States 
reports are not State-wide but cover only certain cities; for 
certain others data for the entire 6 months’ period are not 
available. 


months of 1940, an increase of more than 160 
percent. In 21 States where the State 
law does not require such certificates for the 
employment of 16- and 17-year-old minors but 
where they are issued on request,’ incomplete 
returns show approximately 15,000 certificates 
issued for such minors in 1940 as compared with 
8,000 in 1939; in the first 6 months of 1941 the 
total rose to approximately 20,000. This figure 
is almost as large as the number issued in the 
entire 2 years 1939 and 1940 combined and rep- 
resents an increase of 282 percent over the corre- 
sponding 6 months of 1940. 

Reports for June and July 1941 show marked 
increases over the same months of 1940. In 
June and July 1941 in the areas reporting, 
9,348 children * 14 and 15 years of age went to 
work at regular or vacation employment, chiefly 
the latter, compared to 3,784 in the correspond- 
ing months of 1940, an increase of 147 percent. 
For the 16- and 17-year-old group the increases 
varied from 250 percent in States where cer- 
tificates are required by law to 375 percent in 
States where they are not required but are 
issued on request. These figures are : 


Certificates issued for 16- and 17-year-old minors 


June— June— Percent 
July July of in- 
1940 1941 crease 


States and cities where cer- 
tificates are required____~_~ 8, 873 

States and cities where cer- 
tificates are not required__ 3, 313 


31, 059 250 


15,725 375 
Another indication of an upward trend in 
employment of minors under the impact of the 
defense program is found in the number of 
placements of young persons made by public 
employment offices throughout the country and 
reported to the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity of the Social Security Board. These fig- 
ures do not, however, reflect the actual extent 
of employment, as only a small proportion of 





8 Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
For some of these States reports are not State-wide but cover 
only certain cities; for certain others data for the entire 
6 months’ period are not available. 

® Excluding 670 children for whom certificates for work in 
agriculture were issued in June and July 1941 in New Jersey, 
a State where certificates were not required for work in agri- 
culture in thes months of 1940. 
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persons who get jobs get them through such This upswing in employment, encouraging as poncentets 
placement offices. Jobs found for 16- and 17- it is for the most part as regards 16- and 17. 
year-old minors numbered 26 percent more year-old minors, brings to the fore grave prob. 
in 1940 than in 1939, and in 1941 the number lems with respect to children under 16. The 
placed rose steadily month by month from increase in the number of 14- and 15-year-old 
January through July, with the sharpest up- workers is not yet large, but, without sufficient 
turn in the last 2 months. In these 7 months legal safeguards reenforced by good adminis. 
together placements of 16- and 17-year-old tration, the situation may rapidly become seri- 
minors were 92 percent greater than during the ous and result in a break-down of the standards Thi 
corresponding 7 months of 1940 (table 1). which have been developed through the years, natio} 
Offici 
TaBLE 1.—Number of placements by public employment offices in the United States of minors 16 and 17 years of age, 3-6, 1 
by sex, January through July 1940 and 1941, and percentage increase Th 
===: ————— Inter 
Number of placements of minors 16 and 17 years of age Percent increase 1940-41 Labo 
oad = sumn 
Month 1940 1941 | 
Total Boys | Girls on t 
Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls passe 
— -_ ~ ane and : 
Total, January through phas 
July__- mo ees : 47,017 | 22,390 | 24,627 | 90,190 | 51, 288 | 38, 902 92 129 58 of th 
re aceual Spee 1, 182 2,013 | 4,790 2,172 | 2,618 52 92 | 30 No 
Pousualy ........... ee Ae 3, 121 1, 232 1,889 | 5,376 2, 641 2, 735 72 114 | 45 oppor 
ot ewan amantiv =+c=| @Gyeee 1, 626 2, 210 7, 147 3, 892 3, 255 86 139 | 47 for h 
SE One ee eee 5, 195 2, 487 2,708 | 10, 241 5, 812 4, 429 97 134 64 schoo 
_ ee eee mee | 7,911 4, 027 3, 884 | 14, 466 8, 579 5, 887 83 113 52 or n¢ 
Ee ae | 12, 763 6, 370 6, 393 | 23, 373 | 12,994 | 10, 379 83 104 62 T) 
WE Lea iuwe aia detaeed 11, 046 5, 516 5, 530 | 24, 797 | 15, 198 9, 599 124 176 74 ‘nel 
inclt 
7 Compiled by the Children’s Saunton data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board. the } 
In 
es. ° . ‘ is “ expa! 
This increase in employment of young work- = Moreover, in view of the large increase in em- Aseo 
ers has extended to all sections of the country. | ployment of boys and girls of 16 and 17 at this the 1 
Placements of 16- and 17-year-old boys and girls early stage of the defense program, care must ae 
from January through July 1941 were higher be exercised to see that the new employment and 
‘ : opportunity will be beneficial to all youth en- 
than during the corresponding 7 months of ge, ‘ 1. 
sn all b 2 gaged in it. Pressure toward break-downs of Ps 
1940 in all but sets States. In more than half — ¢hild-labor and school-attendance standards is 
of the States the increase exceeded 100 percent, already evident. Such pressure appears to be 
and in eight States and the District of Colum- an inevitable accompaniment of the strain that 
bia the number of placements at least tripled. accompanies any intense and Nation-wide pro- 
The largest increases occurred in Indiana ductive effort, such as this country is now mak- 
mes : . ’ ° ° 
ing and must continue to make. But the 
Maryland, Oregon, Rhode Island, and South . ® ; ; 
‘aroli impact of this strain on young people must be 
Carolina. made as light as possible. They will have a 
: Bs major responsibility for the character of Amer- 
In the case of children under 16, placement statistics are r . . : ] 
so much influenced by legal minimum-age standards and by ican life for the next half century, and potentia 
administrative policy regarding referrals of children of this dangers to their welfare must be foreseen and 
age to employers, that they are thought not to be an accurate = . ‘ 
reflection of employment trends for this age group. averted by wise planning. 
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Government Labor Officials Meet 


The twenty-seventh convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials was held in St. Louis, Mo., September 
3-6, 1941. 

The report on child labor submitted to the 
International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials by its child-labor committee 
summarized the effect of the defense situation 
on the employment of youth, and legislation 
passed during the year, in the United States 
and in Canada. In conclusion the report em- 
phasizes that the safeguarding of youth is one 
of the vital aspects of national defense: 

No young person should be deprived of educational 
opportunity or of the protective measures that make 
for health, safety, and morals, whether he is still in 


school, about to enter the labor market, or on a defense 
or nondefense job. 


The resolutions adopted by the conference 
included the following statement in regard to 
the employment of youth: 


In this critical period of increased production and 
expanding employment opportunity, the International 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials emphasizes 
the vital importance of maintaining protective meas- 
ures which insure the education, training, and the 
safety, health, and general welfare of young workers, 
and recommends that every effort be made to: 


1. Maintain existing protective legislation ; 
2. Extend such protection to occupations or fields of 


422890—41—_—-2 


employment now not adequately covered, such as 
commercialized agriculture and street trades; and 

3. Develop more effective regulation of employment 
of minors in occupations particularly hazardous to 
health and safety. 

The Association, recognizing the importance of safe- 
guarding not only the condition of employment but 
also the opportunity of employment for youth in desir- 
able and legal occupations, further urges the exten- 
sion of guidance and specialized placement services 
for young persons through public employment services. 

A resolution on labor standards in relation 
to national defense urges the maintenance of 
wage-and-hour standards and of collective 
bargaining. One on industrial home work ex- 
presses approval of the action of the Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division in pro- 
hibiting industrial home work in the jewelry 
industry and urges that he consider the pro- 
hibition of home work in any industry in which 
it is important. A resolution on apprenticeship 
training requests the proper government agency 
to consider including provision for the training 
of apprentices in contracts for defense goods in 
situations which lend themselves to such 
training. 

Other resolutions deal with the prevention of 
accidents and occupational diseases and with 
machinery safety requirements. A resolution 
in support of the International Labor Organi- 
zation was also adopted. 
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Child Welfare in the Defense of Some British Dominions 


By Anna Kater SmitH 
Office of the Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


The British Dominions, in their mobilization 
for defense, singled out improved health of the 
civilian population, particularly that of chil- 
dren, as one of their chief aims. Despite the 
divergence in the geographic, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions of the Dominions, a certain 
similarity is found in their aims and methods. 
Even before the outbreak of the war in 1939, 
with the international situation becoming in- 
creasingly tense, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa introduced compre- 
hensive physical-fitness and nutrition pro- 
grams as a means of strengthening the people 
against future contingencies. The programs 
have been continued and even expanded in the 
face of wartime difficulties, together with peace- 
time child-health services. 

Other actions aimed at improving the well- 
being of the people and consequently the power 
of defense have been taken: In Australia the 
child-endowment system has provided since 
July 1941 regular monthly allowances for each 
child under 16 in a family except the first; in 
the Union of South Africa, the Factories Act 
of 1941, effective September 1, raises the mini- 
mum age for employment to 15 years and aims 
in other ways to safeguard more effectively 
than heretofore the workers’ health at a time 
when, under the pressure of war, labor stand- 
ards are relaxed in many countries; in New 
Zealand, free health services for all residents 
were introduced in 1939 and extended in 1941 
under the Social Security Act of 1938. This 
act, which unites the people in one body for the 
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purpose of relieving economic distress and pro- 
tecting health, is a defense measure of out- 
standing significance. 


CAMPAIGN FoR PuysicaAL WELFARE 


1. Australia—With increasing public recog- 
nition of the need for physical fitness and effi- 
ciency in Australia the National Health and 
Medical Research Council, an official body, 
recommended in 1938 the appointment of a 
Commonwealth Council for National Fitness. 
The Council, appointed by the Commonwealth 
Government, began to function early in 1939. 
Similar councils were later organized in the 
individual States. 

The Commonwealth Council aims to develop 
appreciation of the benefits of physical well- 
being and to provide for every individual an 
opportunity for obtaining a knowledge of the 
principles of physical education and_ health. 
The Council coordinates and supplements the 
work of all agencies aiming at the improvement 
of the physical condition of the people through 
economic, nutrition, and other measures. 

All the work done by the Commonwealth 
Council since 1939 for the improvement of the 
national physique was given permanence by a 
law of July 4, 1941, which assured the continu- 
ation of the Council and established a national- 
fitness fund from grants by Parliament and 
from other sources. 


1 Statement by the New York office of the Australian Asso- 
ciated Press, October 27, 1940. 
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In addition the Commonwealth and State 
health authorities of Australia began in 1940 
a Nation-wide health drive to inform the public 
of the preventive and curative health services 
available. Education of the public through the 
press, radio, and motion-picture film is a part 
of the drive. 

2, New Zealand—In New Zealand, where 
physical welfare was the subject of a special 
conference in 1937, a National Council of Physi- 
cal Welfare and Recreation was established 
under a law ? of the same year amended in 1938. 
The Council, under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of Internal Affairs, is directed by the 
law to advise the Government on matters relat- 
ing to the maintenance and improvement of the 
physical well-being of the people by means of 
physical training, exercise, sports, recreation, 
and related social activities; to make investiga- 
tions on these subjects; to recommend action; 
and to direct public interest to the national value 
of physical welfare and recreation. 

8. Union of South Africa—Public demand 
for a higher national standard of health and 
for a better knowledge of the rules of health 
became manifest in the Union of South Africa 
shortly before the war began in 1939. In par- 
tial response to this demand the National Ad- 
visory Council for Physical Education was or- 
ganized in 1938, and in January 1940 a com- 
mittee of experts was appointed by the Council 
to organize a system of physical education. 
The Council administers the funds granted by 
the Government for physical education, which 
amounted in the two fiscal years 1938-39 and 
1939-40 to £50,000 * ($199,000 according to the 
rate of exchange in 1940). 


Nourrition Programs 


1. Australia.—The Australian delegates to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations and the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in 1935‘ were 
instrumental in inspiring a concerted interna- 
tional inquiry into world-wide problems of 
nutrition, with a view to preventing malnutri- 





* New Zealand Statutes, 1937, p. 57. 

Union of South Africa, Report of the Union Department 
of Education for 1939 (includes part of 1940). 

‘Health, Journal of the Commonwealth Department of 
Health, April 1939 and October-December 1940. 


tion by greater consumption of protective foods. 
The Government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia appointed in 1936 an Advisory Council 
of Nutrition composed of experts representing 
health and agricultural interests with the Com- 
monwealth Director General of Health as 
chairman. 

This Council proceeded to make a survey of 
family diets in Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, 
Adelaide, and Perth, and a survey of the nutri- 
tional state of children in inland areas. The 
local organization of the inquiry was furthered 
by the appointment of State committees. Five 
progress reports were followed by the final re- 
port in September 1938, which revealed that 
malnutrition was most pronounced among chil- 
dren in the far-inland areas and in the poorer 
sections of the cities. The Council, before dis- 
banding, recommended the appointment of a 
central committee to work for the improvement 
of child health, to promote teaching of better 
food habits to the people, and to take other cor- 
rective measures. The Nutrition Committee 
was appointed by the National Health and 
Medical Research Council, a Government 
agency, and continued the work of the Council 
on Nutrition. 

It has been reported that at least some of 
State nutrition committees conducted educa- 
tional campaigns by means of the radio, the 
press, and lectures and that the effects of such 
campaigns had been noticed in the changing 
food habits of the people and in the increased 
demand for milk, fruit, salad vegetables, and 
wheat-germ bread.® 

The Nutrition Committee has continued its 
studies of the Australian diet with a view to 
insuring that the proper kinds and quantities 
of foods are obtainable at low prices and en- 
couraging their regular use. Nutrition of pre- 
school children has been studied at special 
demonstration centers established in several 
cities by the Commonwealth Government und 
directed by the Institute of Anatomy at Can- 
berra, with the cooperation of the Australian 
Association for Preschool Child Development. 
The Government has stated through the press 


5Journal of the American Medical Association, April 22, 
1939. 
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that it is not allowing wartime difficulties to 
arrest the progress of this work.® 

2. New Zealand.—Nutrition is being studied 
by a special nutrition committee of the New 
Zealand Medical Research Council, associated 
with the Dominion’s Department of Health. A 
technician is employed by the committee on a 
full-time basis; in addition a medical officer was 
appointed in 1940 to the staff of the Department 
of Health for research in connection with infant 
nutrition. In the fiscal year 1940-41 the com- 
mittee, in cooperation with other organizations, 
made a study of the vitamin B, content of bread 
and prepared a plan for the study of the nu- 
tritional status of the population in regard to 
vitamin B, and vitamin C. The Medical Re- 
search Council, although handicapped in its 
work by the war, has been consistently encour- 
aging the continuation of investigations by its 
committee. In the same year a full-time nu- 
tritionist was appointed to the staff of the De- 
partment of Health; the nutritionist partici- 
pated in the formulation of plans for the 
medical supervision of preschool children and 
improvement of their diet. Under the auspices 
of the Department of Health radio talks and 
lectures were given; articles were published in 
the daily and periodical press; a nutrition 
exhibit was arranged at the Medical School of 
Otago University for popular education and 
teaching of medical students. 

The distribution of free milk to school chil- 
dren, begun before the war, has been progressing 
gradually, so that in 1941 milk was available 
to 81 percent of the school population. The 
children who have received milk in school have 
gained in weight; the teachers also attribute 
to the use of milk improved school attendance, 
decreased fatigue, and greater alertness. The 
distribution of free apples to children in all 
types of schools during a period of 10 weeks was 
also introduced in 1941; the cost is met by the 
Department of Health and the Department of 
Primary Products Marketing. 

The number of health camps for children is 
increasing ; in the school year 1940 arrangements 
were made for building or extending camps at 


* Release by the Australian Associated Press, October 27, 
1940. 


— 


nine places, and in 1941 negotiations were jn 
progress for acquiring sites in other places. 

In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1941, the 
Department of Health of New Zealand decided 
to open clinics staffed by school physicians and 
public-health nurses for the examination of 
children between the ages of 1 and 5 years, the 
group heretofore not reached by preventive 
health work. Only one such clinic operated 
early in 1941 but the opening of others was 
planned. 

Dental services for school children, like med- 
ical examinations, not only continued after the 
advent of the war but were extended. There 
were 358 treatment centers early in 1941 against 
321 in 1939, and the number of children who re- 
ceived regular dental treatment in the year 
ended March 31, 1941, increased by 7,000." As 
in previous years treatment was given to chil- 
dren in the first four grades, but plans were also 
made to include the fifth grade. The Dominion 
Training School for Dental Nurses and Wel- 
lington Dental Clinic, a treatment center for 
children of the Wellington metropolitan area, 
were opened in the same year. 

3. Union of South Africa—The Union of 
South Africa, like Australia and New Zealand, 
took note of the recommendations made by the 
League of Nations for improving the people’s 
nutrition. The first step in that direction was 
the granting by the South African Parliament 
in 1938 of £6,000 (about $29,000 according to 
the rate of exchange in 1938) for a nutrition 
survey of children of European origin in the 
Union. The report of the survey, prepared by 
the Department of Health in February 1940, 
showed that 40 percent of the boys and 33 per- 
cent of the girls were malnourished. As a 
result several more intensive studies of the 
causative and correlative factors of malnutri- 
tion have been undertaken. 

The public interest aroused by this survey 
resulted in the setting up in June 1940 of a 
National Nutrition Council to investigate and 
report to the Minister of Public Health on all 
matters relating to the improvement of the 


™New Zealand Department of Health, Annual Report for 
the Year Ended March 31, 1940, p. 5; and for the Year 
Ended March 31, 1941, pp. 5-21. 
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people’s diet and the prevention of malnutrition 
among them. ' 

Although the Council has undertaken the 
major portion of the work in connection with 
the prevention of malnutrition, the Department 
of Health is still concerned with nutrition and 
dietetics and is continuing its work in this 
field; for example, it supervises the dietary de- 
partments of institutions under its control, it 
gives advice on matters relating to nutrition 
and dietetics to all Government and private 
agencies, and conducts a campaign of health 
education through the press, Government 
publications, correspondence, lectures, and 
demonstrations. 

Investigations into the dietetic, clinical, soci- 
ological, and economic aspects of malnutrition 
on behalf of the Department of Health were 
being continued in 1940 by two universities and 
the South African Institute for Medical 
Research.® 


Care oF CHILDREN Broucut From THE 
Unrrep Kinepom 


Soon after the outbreak of the war in Sep- 
tember 19389 the British Dominions offered to 
receive children from the United Kingdom. A 
committee was set up in London by the Do- 
minions’ Office to formulate plans. The Chil- 
dren’s Overseas Reception Board was ap- 
pointed and was responsible for the selection, 
medical inspection, and transportatin of chil- 
dren to overseas countries. Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, like 
other overseas countries, made preparations to 
receive the children, and their Governments 
issued regulations for their care. 

1. Australia—In Australia regulations for 
the care of children brought from the United 
Kingdom were issued by the Governor General 
on September 17, 1940.° 

The Minister of State for the Interior is the guardian 
of every such child. After the child is received in a 
State the guardianship becomes vested in the person 
who is in charge of the child-welfare department of 
that State or of the corresponding Government agency. 


__ 


5Union of South Africa, Annual Report of the Department 
of Public Health for the Year Ended June 30, 1940, pp. 7-8, 
and 81, 

* Australia, Statutory Rules, 1940, No. 202. 


That person makes the necessary arrangements for the 
welfare and care of the child, whom he may place in 
a private home but not in an institution. 

Any person desiring to take into his home a child 
from overseas must obtain permission from the Gov- 
ernment agency. Each application is investigated be- 
fore it is approved. 

In placing a child from overseas, the State authority 
must observe the wishes of the child’s parents or 
guardians in the United Kingdom and place the child 
as closely as possible in accordance with their wishes. 
The foster parent caring for the child is required to 
conform with the child-welfare laws of the State. 
The State must keep a register of all foster parents. 
A proposed change of the foster parent’s address must 
be reported a week in advance. 


Social workers, in some cases salaried em- 
ployees of public or private’ welfare agencies, 
in other cases unpaid volunteers, were appointed 
to visit the foster homes and supervise the con- 
ditions under which the children are brought 
up. 

2. New Zealand.—Committees were organ- 
ized in 1940 in several cities of New Zealand 
for the purpose of receiving and examining 
offers of accommodation for children from the 
United Kingdom. Accommodation was ap- 
proved for 10,000 children, but only 200 children 
were brought over. 

Regulations issued in September 1940 2° place 
these children under the supervision and legal 
guardianship of the superintendent of the Child 
Welfare Branch of the Education Department 
and extend to them the application of the child- 
welfare law of 1925 in regard to physical care, 
education, and employment. 

Child-welfare officers or other agents are sent by 
the superintendent to visit the home and to ascertain 
the kind of care given to the child; the foster parent 
must comply with the requirements of these officers, 
including those concerned with the medical and dental 
care of the child. 

The Health Department is cooperating in all 
matters affecting the health of the children. 
The Child Welfare Branch of the Education 
Department has been reporting regularly to the 
Children’s Overseas Reception Board in Eng- 
land on the children’s progress. In June 1941, 
about 9 months after the children’s arrival, a 
newspaper report stated that the children were 


1 New Zealand, Statutory Regulations, 1940, p. 75 
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becoming accustomed to their new surroundings 
and were making good progress in every way. 

3. Union of South Africa—Regulations for 
the care of children brought to the Union of 
South Africa for the duration of the war by 
arrangement between the Government of the 
Union of South Africa and that of the United 
Kingdom were issued by the Governor General 
in 1940.7 


The Minister of Social Welfare was entrusted with 
the guardianship of these children while they remain 
in the Union. 

The Minister is assisted by an advisory council 
which was instituted at a conference especially called 
by the Department of Social Welfare in Pretoria in 
June 1940. Local committees have been formed under 
the chairmanship of magistrates throughout the Union 
and are reported to be giving valuable aid. 


About 350 children were received from the 
United Kingdom in 1940. It was the policy of 
the Overseas Children Reception Administra- 
tion to place children in private families when- 
ever possible, but not to exclude other appro- 
priate methods of accommodating them. 


* * * * * 


The sending of children overseas was dis- 
continued by the British Government in the 
autumn of 1940 because of the dangers of ocean 
transportation. 


Recent Laws or CONSEQUENCE To Cuo1Ltp HEALTH 


1. Australia—The law on “child endow- 
ment,” which was passed by the Parliament of 
Australia in the spring of 1941 and which came 
into operation on July 1, 1941, provides for an 
allowance of 5 shillings weekly to be paid for 
-ach child under 16 in a family except the first, 
irrespective of the parents’ income. Adopted 
children and those of illegitimate birth are 
included. 

Of the 1,830,000 Australian children under 
16 years of age, 1,000,000 are estimated to come 
under this law. The approximate cost of 
£13,000,000 ($41,964,000, according to the offi- 
cial rate of exchange, in July 1941) will be 
financed by a tax on pay rolls and by the abo- 
lition of income-tax deductions for each child 





Child Welfare, Official Organ of the South African Na- 
tional Council for Child Welfare, December 1940, p. 4. 


after the first, supplemented by funds from the 
general revenue.” 

The allowance is paid directly to the mother 
or woman in charge of the child, but the agency 
administering the law has discretion in special 
cases to pay it to the father, or guardian, or any 
other selected person. Payments for the first 
month totaled £900,000.*% 

Three weeks after the law became operative 
the Government decided to extend its benefits 
without delay to children evacuated from the 
United Kingdom, whereas other children would 
be eligible only after they had lived in the Com- 
monwealth for a year. For the purpose of the 
law a child from England will be considered 
as the foster parents’ own child; the allowances 
for the evacuated children will be collected by 
the heads of the Australian families with which 
they are living, who will have to fulfill the 
requirements of the law." 

Shortly before the enactment of the law, the 
Minister for Labor and Social Services stated 
his belief that the war had emphasized the need 
for this aid, which would assure a satisfaction 
of at least the basic family needs; he also said 
that the Government had given much consid- 
eration to the payment of the allowance also for 
the first child, but in view of the Commonwealth 
Court’s recent finding that the existing basic 
wage was sufficient for a man, wife, and child, 
the decision was made to begin payment with 
the second child. He added that studies of 
malnutrition and ill-health among children in 
Australia and elsewhere showed that these ap- 
peared serious only in large families and that 
first children were definitely in a better posi- 
tion.?® 

The allowance is considered unlikely to affect 
the birth rate appreciably, but it is expected 
to be followed by an improvement in the health 
of the children and a reduction in child 
mortality. 

The present law apparently has no effect on 
the existing maternity-allowance law enacted in 


22 Australian News Letter, issued by the Empire Press 
Union, April 1941, and Bureau correspondence. 

13 Morning Herald, Sydney, Australia, July 30, 1941. 

4 Id., July 22, 1941. ° 

15 Australian News Letter, issued by the Empire Press Union, 
April 1941. 
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1912 under which a mother receives from the 
Commonwealth Treasury £5 on the birth of 
a child. It did bring about, however, the re- 
peal of the family-allowance law of 1927 in New 
South Wales providing for regular payments 
for each dependent child under 14, except the 
first, in families with an income below a specified 
amount. 

2. New Zealand —In New Zealand the Social 
Security Act of 1938 with its subsequent ramifi- 
cations, aiding the people in cases of illness, 
disability, unemployment, and other emer- 
gencies, constitutes a foremost contribution to 
that country’s defense program. 

This law, replacing the previous systems of 
noncontributory old-age pensions, widows’ 
pensions, family allowances, and other bene- 
fits, requires every resident of New Zealand 16 
years of age and over, to contribute to the social- 
security fund a registration fee and a specified 
fraction of his wages, salary, or other income. 
The incomes of companies are also subject to 
this charge. In return the insured persons are 
entitled to old-age benefits, widows’, orphans’, 
and invalids’ benefits, and benefits in cases of 
unemployment, sickness, and other specified 
emergencies. Most of these benefits were intro- 
duced in 1939 and are in effect now despite war- 
time difficulties. The law also provides health 
benefits comprising maternity care, medical 
care for other cases, hospital treatment, pharma- 
ceutical benefits, and certain supplementary 
benefits, for example, services by specialist, 
dental care, and home-nursing service. The 
various categories of health benefits are being 
introduced gradually; not all are available so 
far. It is a special feature of these benefits 
that they are available without extra charge, 
except the contributions regularly required 
under the Social Security Act, to all persons 
ordinarily resident in New Zealand, irrespective 
of economic status, race, or nationality. 

Maternity care, introduced in 1939, consists 
of prenatal, confinement, and postnatal care, and 
the services of physicians and nurses. Confine- 
ment care may be given in a hospital or at the 
patient’s home by a physician and nurse or by a 
midwife when a physician is not available. The 
physicians, nurses, and hospitals are paid from 


the social-security fund according to pre- 
arranged schedules. 

Medical care—known as medical benefits— 
was introduced on March 1, 1941, and is defined 
as covering the services of a physician (includ- 
ing emergency cases, but excluding maternity 
cases, the administration of anesthetics, and 
services requiring special skill and experience). 
The physicians are paid from the social-security 
fund on a per capita basis. They are also re- 
imbursed for their travel expenses. The per- 
son desiring medical benefits fills out an appli- 
cation form and presents it to the medical officer 
of health in his district. On receipt of the ap- 
plication form, the medical officer issues to the 
applicant a card which constitutes evidence of 
the person’s right to medical benefits from the 
physician named in the card. 

A list of each physician’s patients is kept by 
the district medical officer. The patient has a 
right to change physicians, and the physician 
may terminate any agreement for services made 
with a patient by notifying the medical officer, 
who is required to inform the patient accord- 
ingly. In order to safeguard a person in need 
of treatment, the patient’s name is not removed 
from the physician’s list until he has been ac- 
cepted by another physician. The physicians 
undertaking to provide medical benefits are re- 
quired to maintain suitable offices, to be avail- 
able for consultation and treatment at regular 
times, to visit patients who are unable to come 
to the physician’s office, to prescribe the neces- 
sary medicines and appliances, to issue free of 
charge such medical certificates as may be re- 
quired, to answer all reasonable inquiries made 
by the public-health officer, and in general to 
comply with the regulations governing the med- 
ical benefits. 

The hospital benefits provided under the So- 
cial Security Act consist of hospitalization and 
out-patient treatment. The hospitalization 
benefits, including medical and surgical treat- 
ment, nursing care, and maintenance in all pub- 
lic and some private hospitals, became opera- 
tive in July 1939. The provision for out-patient 
treatment in hospitals went into effect in March 
1941. This includes all medical, surgical, and 
other treatment in hospitals, except dental 
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treatment, laboratory services, and X-ray serv- 
ices for the purpose of diagnosis and is limited 
for the present to public hospitals. The hos- 
pitals are paid for the treatment from the social- 
security fund. In order to obtain hospital 
treatment the patient or his authorized repre- 
sentative must apply to the hospital authori- 
ties and furnish any certificate that may be 
necessary. 

Pharmaceutical benefits were inaugurated in 
May 1941. By contracts between owners of li- 
censed pharmacies and the Minister of Health 
the former undertake to supply medicines, 
drugs, and other pharmaceutical material pre- 
scribed by a physician or midwife to persons 
entitled to them. This service, like all others 
under the Social Security Act, is free to all 
regular residents of New Zealand, irrespective 
of economic status, race, or nationality. Pay- 
ments for the medicines and other material so 
furnished are made from the social-security 
fund. 

Arrangements are being made for additional 
benefits, including specialists’ services and den- 
tal services.” 

3. Union of South Africa—The Factories 
Law of 1941 applies to many kinds of industrial 
establishments in the Union of South Africa 
that were not included in the law of 1918 
amended in 1931. Greater safeguards for the 


16 Information issued by the Department of Health of New 
Zealand, May 15, 1941. 


BOOK 


THE LAW RELATING To CHILD WELFARE AFFILIATIONS AND 
ADOPTIONS, with annotations by John Charles Lither- 
land. Law Book Co. of Australasia, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, 1940. 380 pp. 


This is a comprehensive report of the New South 
Wales Child Welfare Act passed in 1939. It contains 
much of interest and value to students of legislation. 
In addition to the annotated act, which covers a wide 
variety of subjects, the volume includes the rules, 
regulations, and forms used in connection with the 
administration of the act. More than 300 judicial 
opinions are cited, many of which have been sum- 
marized. 





workers’ welfare are found in the new lay. 
For example, the minimum age for employment 
is raised to 15 years in accordance with the re. 
vised draft convention adopted in 1937 by the 
International Labor Conference, whereas in the 
previous law the inspector was authorized to 
permit under certain conditions the employment 
of children 12 years of age, although the basic 
minimum age for employment was 14 years. A 
paid annual vacation of 2 weeks is also provided 
for under the new law. Workers’ health is given 
more consideration than previously. An in- 
spector having reason to suspect that a worker, 
because of physical defect or illness, is endan- 
gering his own health or safety or those of 
others, may require the worker to present him- 
self for a medical examination at a time and 
place fixed by the inspector, who, on the advice 
of a medical officer, may prohibit his employ- 
ment indefinitely, or for a specified period, or 
under specified conditions. 

A further measure of labor protection in the 
act is the authorization given to the Minister of 
Labor to prohibit for specified establishments 
the giving out of industrial home work of speci- 
fied kinds. 

By the Governor General’s proclamation of 
August 18, 1941, the law became operative on 
September 1 of that year." 


1% Union of South Africa Government Gazette, extraordi- 
nary issue, April 17, 1941; also issue of August 22, 1941. 


NOTES 


THE CANADIAN MOTHER AND CHILD, by Ernest Couture, 
M. D. Published by authority of the Hon. Ian A. 
MacKenzie, Minister of Pensions and National 
Health, Ottawa, Canada. 231 pp. 


The Child and Maternal Hygiene Division of the 
Department of Pensions and National Health of 
Canada has published recently a book for mothers on 
the hygiene of pregnancy and the care of both mother 
and baby during the first year after birth. The book 


consists of four approximately equal parts in which 
are discussed the care of the expectant mother, the 
care and preparation for the actual birth, the care of 
the newborn baby, and the care of the baby during his 
first year. 
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Throughout the book many practical details are 
given on such things as diet plans. accompanied by 
recipes to Suggest ways of using larger amounts of 
milk, cheese, and vegetables. There are plans for 
making clothing for both mother and baby, including 
directions for a number of knitted articles. 


Techniques in caring for the baby are simply de- 
scribed and in many cases illustrated with line draw- 
ings or with photographs. 

A chapter is devoted to the care of the premature 
baby. 

D. V. W. 
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Live AND Ways OF THE Two-YEAR-OLD; A TEACHER'S 
stuby, by Louise P. Woodcock. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1941. 267 pp. $2. 

The quality of “being 2” is, according to Mrs. Wood- 
cock, a quality which those having much to do with 
young children learn to appreciate and to distinguish 
quite clearly from the quality of “being 4” or “being 5.” 
Two-year-olds have a pattern of behavior that is char- 
acteristic of their stage of development, and it is 
predictable and understandable. 

In physical appearance the 2-year-old shows charac- 
teristics of his stage of development. “He is rapidly 
losing the typical proportions of babyhood. He is 
lengthening in trunk and leg so that his head no 
longer seems disproportionately large. His figure is 
coming to be more childlike than babylike.” 

In kinds of acting 2-year-olds also show their “two 
ness.” “Certain arrangements of their physical en- 
vironment serve as unfailing stimuli to their activity. 
Steps or rungs inspire him to climb, inclines invite 
him to proceed up on foot or on hands and knees, aper- 
tures invariably draw them into their depths, and the 
sight of a tunnel assures their prompt traversing it 
from entrance to exit and back and forth again and 


again.” In fears and joys, and likes and dislikes the 
2-year-olds show a similarity of developmental 
expression. 


But withal their general quality of “twoness,” the 
2-year-olds are not images of one another; each has a 
well-marked personality. “As a day-by-day companion 
in their communal school living,” says Mrs. Woodcock, 
“each 2-year-old stands alone, a vital, distinct, unique 
young personality, whose differences from his fellows 
are many and wide and clearly marked.” As clearly 
marked as those of his parents. 

The book is rich in illustrative material. Mrs. Wood- 
cock’s 9 years’ experience in teaching 2-year-olds has 
given her a rich background of material and deep in- 


sight into the elusive qualities of childhood. She uses 
literally hundreds of examples of behavior—acting, 
feeling, talking, even sleeping and eating, that illustrate 
her recurrent point, that although all 2-year-olds share 
the particular qualities of their stage of maturity each 
one is nonetheless, for the discerning eye, a personality 
as definite and as unique as that of the adult he will 
some day be. D. V. W. 


PuBLIC HEALTH AND HyGIENE, by Charles Frederick 
Bolduan, M. D. Third edition. W. B. Saunders Co., 
Philadelphia, 1941. 366 pp. $3. 


Public Health and Hygiene is a comprehensive, con- 
cise manual on communicable diseases, community 
hygiene, and public-health administration. The first 
31 pages (part 1) review the development of medi- 
cine from Biblical times to the present. Then follows 
discussion of micro-organisms in relation to diseases, 
noncommunicable diseases, principles of nutrition, and 
social and economic factors of public health. 

Parts 2 and 8 are occupied with communicable dis- 
eases and important noncommunicable conditions, in- 
cluding abnormal mental states, disorders of nutri- 
tion, allergies, and endocrine disturbances. The last 
two sections deal with basic community hygiene serv- 
ices and with public-health administration by Federal, 
State, and local Government agencies. The last chap- 
ter presents evidence of the value of public-health sery- 
ice as an investment. 

Included in the new material of this third edition 
of the book are discussions of air-conditioning, school 
medical inspection, infantile paralysis, and the influ- 
ence of the Federal Government in public health. 

The book is intended for the use of students of pub- 
lic health, for college students, graduate nurses, and 
all types of public-health workers. 

C. E. H. 
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Day Care of Children 


Day care for young children whose mothers 
are employed is emerging as one of the urgent 
social needs of the defense period. 

In recognition of the problem the Conference 
on Day Care of Children of Working Mothers 
was called by the Children’s Bureau and met on 
July 31 and August 1, 1941, to discuss this entire 
question and to consider the impact of the de- 
fense program in relation to it. This confer- 
ence adopted a statement of principles and rec- 
ommended the appointment of several continu- 
ing committees (see The Child, August 1941, 
pp. 31-32). 

To plan and coordinate all Federal programs 
involving community provision for the day care 
of children a Joint Planning Board on the Day 
Care of Children has been formed, pursuant to 
one of the recommendations of the conference, 
by the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor ; the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency; and the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, Federal Works Agency. 

On October 3 and 4, 1941, the various com- 
mittees appointed as a result of the conference 
recommendations met in Washington for dis- 
cussions that developed the following points: 

That every community program of day care for 
children should be founded on careful study and 
analysis of community needs and resources. 

That parents should participate in the planning of 


day-care programs for their children, which should 
take into full account the resources for care that might 
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be provided by the parents themselves through coopera- 
tive arrangements, under proper safeguards. 

That individual counseling service should be provided 
as part of the community program. 

That special attention should be given to the needs 
of children of working mothers and children in defense 
areas living in overcrowded homes or undesirable sur- 
roundings. 

That plans should be adapted to the varying needs 
of all age groups under 16 years. 

That all day-care programs should be carried on by 
those who understand children, and should emphasize 
the importance of considering each child as a member 
of a family group and of serving his emotional needs 
and intellectual growth. 

That adequate standards of physical care, health 
protection, and nutrition should be maintained. 

That day-care programs should be conducted if pos- 
sible under the auspices of some recognized agency in 
the community and should be under the supervision of 
some unit of government. 


At the meeting on October 4 the executive 
committee of the Committee on Day Care of 
Children of Working Mothers pointed out that 
“the time has come when consideration of the 
entire problem of day care of children ought to 
be put on a more permanent basis” and recom- 
mended to the Children’s Bureau the appoint- 
ment of an “Advisory Committee on Day Care 
of Children, such advisory committee to be in 
the same category as other advisory committees 
of the Bureau.” 

The Secretary of Labor has approved the 
appointment of such an advisory committee to 
the Children’s Bureau. 
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BOOK NOTES 
Vew social- The Vermont Catholic urban areas, has resulted in considerable thought and 


welfare newspaper 


Charities, Inc., has begun 
in Vermont 


the publication of a news- 
paper, The Vermont Catholic Review, to inter- 
pret the various aspects of the social-welfare 
program to the public. Volume 1, No. 1, un- 
der date of August 1941 (Burlington, Vt., 12 
pp.) contains articles and news items on a 
variety of services, including adoption proce- 
dures of the diocesan bureau, central-bureau 
services, and foster-home services. 


ak * * * 


ORGANIZING A PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE IN SPRING 
CouNnTY, edited by Margaret F. Byington. Published 
for New York School of Social Work by Columbia 
University Press. New York, 1941. 82 pp. $.75. 


This is a brief study prepared by instructors in com- 
munity organization at the New York School of Social 
Work with the primary purpose in view of utilizing 
the study for the training of students in methods of 
technique for organizing citizen participation in com- 
munity affairs. 

The great impetus given to citizen participation 
through the citizen committees organized by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration in 1933 and 
1984 has stimulated considerable literature on public- 
welfare boards and citizen participation in public-wel- 
fare activities during the past few years. There had, 
however, been few “case studies” of the methods or 
techniques of organizing citizen participation and spe- 
cific analysis of actual events in actual situations. 
This study presents a step-by-step record of the prob- 
lems involved. It is organized in two parts. The 
first part, Organization of a Public Welfare Commit- 
tee, discusses the problems of getting the committee 
organized in “Spring County” of New York State. The 
second part of the study, Social Study as Focus for 
Development of Public Welfare Committee, presents 
a chronological record of the use of the social study 
as an instrument for the development of the commit- 
tee’s own work and its orientation to community 
problems. 

The entire study should be very useful for teaching 
purposes as well as for those persons engaged in the 
organization of public-welfare boards and committees. 


RuRAL PusLic WELFARE; SELECTED RECORDS, by Grace 
Browning. University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
1941. 578 pp. $4. 


The growth of federally financed public-welfare pro- 
grams, reaching as they do into the rural as well as 


attention being given to the problems of community 
organization and public-welfare administration in rural 
areas. This book presents case records from rural 
public-welfare agencies. The records presented em- 
phasize child-welfare programs, this emphasis being 
intentional on the part of the author, who found that 
child-welfare services had made it possible for the 
child-welfare workers to develop more adequate records. 
Part 1, Government and Public Welfare in the Rural 
Community, contains two community records with an 
introduction discussing the extension of public welfare 
to rural communities and the problems of public welfare 
as related to rural local governments. Part 2, Worker, 
Client, and Community, begins with a discussion of the 
relationship of rural culture to social case work and 
presents 9 case records, most of them problems with 
primary focus on the child. Part 3, Rural Social Re- 
sources, discusses local, State, and Federal resources 
available in rural areas and presents 16 case records. 
A selected bibliography at the end of the book will be 
found useful. 

Although the book is designed primarily for teaching 
purposes, workers in public-welfare agencies in rural 
communities will find the case records provocative and 
valuable. 

C.I. 8. 


MENTAL HEALTH IN THE CLASSROOM. Thirteenth Year- 
book, Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, National Education Association. Wash- 
ington, 1940. 304 pp. $2. 


The point of view expressed by the editors of the 
yearbook is that “a more thorough understanding of 
normal mental health will give insights to teachers 
which will facilitate the discovery of abnormal be- 
havior. Such an understanding will lead the educator 
and parent, it is hoped, to refer abnormal cases to 
specialists for diagnosis and treatment. It is believed 
that the teacher’s emphasis properly is upon the guid- 
ance of wholesome growth and the prevention of 
extreme aberrations.” 

The contributors consider concepts in mental hy- 
giene, factors which contribute to mental health, the 
emotional growth and mental development of the child, 
and relationships between the home, school, community, 
and the child. Descriptions of specific school situations 
in which mental-hygiene practices have been found to 
foster mental health and growth are given by teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors. 

The problem of promoting mental hygiene among 
teachers, through pre-service and in-service training, 
is recognized. “If teachers are to exert a wholesome 
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influence on children in the classroom, significant 
changes will have to be made in pre-service training. 
Fundamental to all efforts for a teacher-training that 
recognizes the place of mental hygiene is acceptance 
of a new kind of education—new at least in contrast 
to the conventional schooling of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century—that refuses to limit 
educational programs to the three R’s, but rather seeks 
to affect the lives of individual human beings in every 


——— 


aspect of human living, emotionally as well as ip. 
tellectually.” 

The book contains two annotated bibliographies: The 
first includes references to the problems encountered 
by the child in relationship to his family; the second 
emphasizes the child’s problems in development outside 
the home—in school, on the playground, and in the 
community. 

D. HB. FB 








ec EVENTS OF CURRENT INTEREST o 








Army Directive on Children Entering 
Army Camps for Street Trading 


The Adjutant General’s Office of the War 
Department issued a directive order on August 
16, 1941, that defines the responsibility of camp 
and post commanders for the welfare of boys 
and girls who come into the camps for street 
trading or other purposes. This directive order 
states: 


1. Reports have been received in the War Depart- 
ment that in some camps and stations young boys and 
girls are engaged in the sale and distribution of mer- 
chandise and newspapers in a manner which has inter- 
fered in the past with their school attendance. Similar 
reports indicate that there has been a lack of proper 
control over younger persons who have entered the 
camps unaccompanied by responsible persons. 

2. The welfare of such personnel while on the post, 
camp or station, is a responsibility of the commander 
thereof, and appropriate steps should be taken to prop- 
erly regulate their activities. Where applicable, the 
regulation of these activities should be in accord with 
Federal and State laws, and local municipal ordi- 
nances relating to child labor. 


Recent Children’s Bureau Publications 


THE COMMUNITY WELFARE PICTURE IN 34 URBAN AREAS, 
1940; A SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES FOR HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES AND OF REPORTS OF CASES DEALT 
WITH IN THE FIELDS OF RELIEF AND CHILD CARE. Wash- 
ington, 1941. 42 plusxlv pp. Processed. This study 
follows the pattern of a similar report issued 2 years 
ago. Its principal objective is to provide through 
the statistics of expenditures and services an over-all 
view of health and welfare activities in a number of 
large urban areas. 


SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN UNDER THE SoctAL 
SECURITY ACT; DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM, 1936-39, 
Bureau Publication No. 258, Washington, 1941. 9 
pp. Under development of program are described 
the organization of State agencies, registration of 
crippled children, admission procedure, procedure of 
conducting a clinic, services for children not in need 
of hospitalization, hospital care, aftercare, quality 
of service, the distribution of children on State regis- 
ters by sex, age, race, and principal types of diagnoses, 
limitations of the program, and advances to be 
sought. A section giving State summaries of prog- 
ress is included in the report. 


THE YOUNGEST WORKERS IN AN URBAN COMMUNITY, 


ELIzABETH, N. J. Preliminary report, prepared by 
Janet H. Lewis. Washington, 1941. 22 pp: Mimeo- 
graphed. The survey in Elizabeth was part of a 
larger survey made by the Industrial Division of the 
Children’s Bureau among out-of-school youth under 
18 years of age, which covered Tulsa, Okla., and 
Richmond, Va., in addition to Elizabeth, N. J. 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS TO YOUNG WoRKERS. Report 
No. 2, Motor Vehicle Drivers and Helpers. Bureau 
Publication No. 274. Washington, 1941. 20 pp. This 
is a report of the second investigation of a series 
conducted by the Children’s Bureau to determine oc- 
cupations that are particularly hazardous for young 
workers and therefore subject to an 18 year minimum- 
age Standard under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. It contains data on the extent of employment 
of minors on motor vehicles, nature and hazards of 
the work, statistics on motor-vehicle accidents, mini- 
mum-age standards, and conclusions. 


UsEN EN su Mesa ComipAs Correctas. This is a Span- 
ish translation prepared for the Department of Pub- 
lic Health of the State of New Mexico of the folder 
Eat the Right Food, published by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, with the cooperation of the Children’s 
Bureau and the Office of Education. 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1941 
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Nov. 9-15 
Noy. 11-14 
Nov. 12-14 
Nov. 14 
Dec. 4-6 
Dec. 12-14 


Dec. 27-2 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


American Education Week. In- 
formation and material from 
National Edueation Association. 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW.. 
Washington. 

Southern Medical Association, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Eighth National Conference on 
Labor Legislation, Washington. 
Called by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Child Study Association of Amer 
ica. Institute on Family Mo- 
rale in a World at War, New 
York. Permanent headquar- 
ters: 221 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York. 

National Society for Prevention 
of Blindness. Annual  meet- 
ing, New York. Permanent 
headquarters: 1790 Broadway, 
New York. 

American Public Welfare 
ciation. Sixth annual 
table, Washington, D. C. 

Society. 


A SSO- 


round 


American Sociological 


Annual meeting, New York. 
Secretary: Harold A. Phelps, 


University of Pittsburgh. 


Dee. 27-30 


Dec. 27-30 


Dec. 29-31 


Dec. 28-30 


1942 
April 6-10 


May 2-9 


American Economic Association, 
New York. Secretary: James 
W. Bell, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Il. 


American Statistical Association. 
One hundred and third Annual 
Meeting, New York City. Sec- 
retary: R. L. Funkhouser, 1626 
K Street NW., Washington, 
dD. ©. 

National Conference on Family 
Relations. Fourth annual 
meeting, New York. Perma- 
nent headquarters: 1126 E. 
Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago, Ll. 

American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration. Second annual 
meeting, Chicago. Permanent 
headquarters: 1313 E. Sixtieth 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

Second American Congress on Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology, St. 
Louis, Mo. General Chairman: 
Fred L. Adair, American Com- 
mittee on Maternal Welfare. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Eighth Pan American Child Con- 

Washington, D. C 

(Postponed from March.) 


gress, 
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Tue CuHixp is published monthly by the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor. Its publication 
was approved by the Director, Bureau of the Budget, May 12, 1936, to meet the need for an exchange of information 
between the Children’s Bureau and the various agencies actively engaged in furthering the interests of children. 
It contains articles, brief reports, news items, and reviews of new publications relating to current developments 
in the fields of child health, child welfare, juvenile delinqueney, and the employment of minors in the United States 
and in other countries. 


Social Statistics, issued four times a year as a supplement, contains summaries of current social statistics 
relating to child welfare, prepared by the Bureau’s Division of Statistical Research, and is sent to everyone who 
receives THE CHILD. 


Tue CuILp is sent free on request to a restricted lst of officials and agencies actively engaged in work for or 
with children. Requests to be placed on the free mailing list should be addressed to Miriam Keeler, editor, 
Tue Cuitp, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 





Tue Cuixp is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at $1 a year; foreign postage, 
$0.50 additional. Single copies are 10 cents each. Subscription orders should be addressed to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D, C. 











